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rupted. Many cases of importance were brought before liirn as ref 
eree, or Master in Chancery, and his opinions and advice were much 
valued and often sought. At the age of about seventy-five his memory 
began to fail, but still, when once reminded of the lost facts, he would 
discourse as intelligently as ever upon the topic in hand ; and he 
sometimes remarked that he had been all his life a close student, 
had never hunted, fished, or swum, had never drunk, snuffed, smoked, 
or chewed, and had been so continuously occupied with his life-work, 
to the neglect of needful rest and recreation, that he feared he was 
now to suffer the penalty of an over-tasked brain. His daily visits 
to his office were continued almost to the last, and he read his news- 
paper as usual but a day or two before his death at the quite venerable 
age of eighty-three. 

In 1837 Mr. Paine married Miss Lucy E. Coffin of Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, who is said to have been a lady of rare accomplish- 
ments, and was in after life worthily active in charities and good 
works. She died on March 16, 1887. They left an only daughter, 
Miss J. W. Paine, of 66 Sparks Street, Cambridge. 

In the "Bay State Monthly" for November, 1885, may be found 
an appreciative sketch of the life of Henry W. Paine, with an excel- 
lent portrait, written by his early pupil and life-long friend, Professor 
William Mathews, LL. D. 

1894. Nathaniel Holmes. 



FRANCIS PARKMAN. 



Francis Parkman was born in Boston, on the 16th of September, 
1823. The son of the Reverend Dr. Francis Parkman, an emfnent 
Unitarian minister, and of Catharine, daughter of Nathaniel Hall, of 
Medford, he belonged by birth and tradition to the gentry of New 
England, whose right to a certain consideration and dignity was in 
those days still recognized. " His childhood," to use his own words, 
"was neither healthful nor buoyant. His boyhood, though for a time 
active, was not robust, and at the age of eleven or twelve he conceived 
a vehement liking for pursuits a devotion to which at that time of life 
far oftener indicates a bodily defect than a mental superiority." The 
chief pursuit in question was chemistry, in which he dabbled with no 
good result. At fifteen or sixteen, however, his tastes took a new 
turn and this time a permanent. " He became enamored of the 
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woods, — a fancy which soon gained full control over the course of 
the literary pursuits to which he was also addicted." In 1840 he 
entered Harvard College. Here, he writes, " before the end of the 
Sophomore year my various schemes had crystallized into a plan of 
writing the story of what was then known as the ' Old French War,' 

— that is, the war that ended in the conquest of Canada, -~ for here, 
as it seemed to me, the forest drama was more stirring and the forest 
stage more thronged with appropriate actors than in any other passage 
of our history." — This was about 1842. — "It was not till some 
years later," he goes on, " that I enlarged the plan to include the 
whole course of the American conflict between France and England, 
or, in other words, the history of the American forest ; for this was 
the light in which I regarded it. My theme fascinated me, and I was 
haunted with wilderness images day and night." 

The purpose thus conceived he always adhered to. In carrying it 
out, however, he met and surmounted obstacles that to almost any 
other man would have been fatal. In the Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society for November, 1893,* is printed the char- 
acteristically impersonal autobiographic fragment from which my quo- 
tations are taken. Written with no purpose of confession, but rather 
as a pathological document of possible value to the future, it may best 
not be quoted in detail ; it is accessible to whoever cares to read. 
With the calmness of a scientific narrative, it tells the story of an 
obscure, almost unique malady — physical, mental, nervous, by turns 

— which pursued him from early youth to the end. Among the first 
specific symptoms was a weakness of sight, which persisted throughout 
life, and which rapidly grew so serious that, years afterwards, he notes 
with satisfaction that he can at length permit himself to read, on the 
average, five minutes at one time. At intervals, one of which ex- 
tended through four years, he found himself unable to bear the 
slightest mental concentration. Another trouble was a difficulty of 
the knees, which occasionally crippled him; and his temperament was 
remarkable for physical activity. In the earlier stages of his trouble 
he had striven to conquer it by physical exercise. This resulted in a 
muscular power which even his prolonged illness never destroyed. An 
athletic boy, who knew him in his sixty-ninth year, lately expressed 
an admiring hope that he might some day grow strong enough to pull 
a boat like Mr. Parkman. With a moral strength only shadowed 
by this lasting strength of muscle, he adhered to his youthful purpose 
through this whole lifetime of suffering. 

* Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, Second Series, Vol. VIII. pp. 350-360. 
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During his college course he had to go abroad for his health. He 
rfiturned in time to take his degree iu 1844. For a little while he 
studied law. Then, his eyes failing him, he started, iu search of 
health and of matei'ial for his history alike, on that exhausting jour- 
ney to the then savage West, which he has recorded in " The Oregon 
Trail." The physical strain served only, in the end, to confirm his 
trouble. The book in which he tells the story was dictated, chiefly 
from memory, to the kinsman who was his comrade on the journey. 
It was published in 1847. 

In 1850 he was married to Catharine ScoUay, daughter of Dr. Jacob 
Bigelow, of Boston. In 1851 appeared the first fruit of the historical 
purpose which he had already cherished for nine years. In this book 
— "The Conspiracy of Pontiac" — is virtually sketched the whole 
plan of the historical work which occupied him for forty years to 
come. A few years later he published a novel, " Vassall Morton," 
which he is said subsequently to have regretted. It was produced at 
moments when his health forbade him to work seriously at the task 
he really cared for. In parts, perliaps, it was more nearly autobi- 
ographic than he meant it to be. A cheerful reticence about himself 
was one of his marked traits. " Vassall Morton," they say, he dis- 
liked to hear mentioned ; it has generally been forgotten. Another 
of his avocations, however, will always be remembered. In 1851 he 
bought a small place on the edge of Jamaica Pond, where he lived, 
for part of the year at least, until his death. Here, as his strength per- 
mitted, he devoted himself to horticulture, with such results that his 
name is almost as familiar to lovers of flowers as to lovers of books. 
It was here that he died. The garden he so cared for has already 
become a part of (he great park system of Boston. 

In 1858 IMrs. Parkman died, leaving two daughters. In the same 
year he went abroad for his health. It was not until 1865 that his 
next book appeared, — " The Pioneers of France in the New World." 
From this time his power of production increased. His malady, per- 
haps, was beginning to relax. In 1867 came " The Jesuits in North 
America," in 1869 "The Discovery of the Great West," in 1874 
" The Old Regime in Canada," in 1877 « Frontenac," in 1884 " Mont- 
calm and Wolfe," in 1892 his final book, " The Half-Century of Con- 
flict." Though the conflict referred to in this title is of course that 
between France and England for the continent of America, the title, 
by a happy accident, has a peculiar felicity. Just half a century 
had elapsed since 1842, when he first conceived the historical plan 
which at length he had finished. On the 8th of November, 1893, he 
died, after a very short illness, at Jamaica Plain. 
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Remarkable as this mere statement of his achievement is, it by no 
means includes the whole story. The many journeys and researches 
demanded for the collection of his historical material might be inferred 
from the results of his historical work. He found time and energy 
also for much other activity. To name only a part of this, he was for 
thirteen years a Fellow of the Corporation of Harvard College, and 
for six years an Overseer ; he was an active member and Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Historical Society ; for its first six years 
he was President of the St. Botolph Club ; and he wrote not a few 
articles for newspapers and magazines, on matters of public import. 
In 1855, he became a Fellow of the American Academy. He was 
rarely, if ever, able to attend its meetings ; but no name on its lists 
was more cordially honored. 

II. 

Mr. Parkman was the last and in many respects the ripest of the 
romantic historians who for more than half a century gave distinction to 
the literary life of New England. Younger than the others, surviving 
them all in spite of his prolonged years of illness, and doing his best 
work toward the end of his life, he seems to-day a far more modern 
figure than Prescott, or Ticknor, or Motley. More than theirs, too, 
his work concerned our own country. The chief centre of his interest, 
from the beginning, was the frontier of that British civilization in 
America from which has sprung the United States. From the first 
lines of "The Conspiracy of Pontiac," one may say, his work tended 
unerringly toward the closing words of " Montcalm and Wolfe " : The 
United States " has tamed the savage continent, peopled the solitude, 
gathered wealth untold, waxed potent, imposing, redoubtable ; and 
now it remains for her to prove, if she can, that the rule of the masses 
is consistent with the highest growth of the individual ; that democracy 
can give the world a civilization as mature and pregnant, ideas as 
energetic and vitalizing, and types of manhood as lofty and strong, as 
any of the systems which it boasts to supplant." 

This constantly national purpose, none the less profoundly patriotic 
that with the open sincerity which has always been the virtue most 
cherished by men of Harvard he disdained to neglect or to deny our 
errors and our dangers, makes his work peculiarly ours. The literary 
sensitivejiess, too, with which his style changed from what now seems 
the somewhat excessive floridity, or at least the figurative formality, of 
half a century ago, to the direct, fluent simplicity of the best modern 
English, makes him above most men of letters steadily contemporary. 
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Besides this, his unswerving tenacity of purpose makes his work sin- 
gularly complete. In the first six chapters of " The Conspiracy of 
Fontiac," as I have said, he sketched what may broadly be called the 
whole scheme of his historical writing. For forty years of enthusi- 
astic study, in the course of which he sought out every available 
authority, he busied himself in finishing, on the grand scale, the pic- 
ture thus sketched. In its own way, then, his work probably stands 
among the most permanent that has been done by American hands. 

Perhaps its most salient trait is its unbroken vitality. His imagina- 
tion was very vivid. To him men were always alive, — thinking, feel- 
ing, acting, stirring, in the midst of a living Nature. To him a docu- 
ment of whatever kind — a state paper, a Jesuit " Relation," the diary 
of a Provincial soldier, the record of a Yankee church — was merely 
the symbol of a fact which had once been as real as his own hardships 
among the Western Indians, or as the lifetime of physical suffering 
which never bent his will. In turning from "The Oregon Trail" — 
the single volume which records experience of his own — to the series 
of volumes which record the experience of men who have been dead 
for generations, one feels strangely little difference. Both alike are 
records of actual human existence. 

This constant vitality is generally recognized. By those who know 
his work well, indeed, it is by and by assumed, in a mood akin to that 
in which the great generalizations of human wisdom are accepted 
by posterity as commonplace. If much remarked, it is spoken of as 
notable in view of the maladies which kept him so long a cripple or 
an invalid. These, it is said, in no way impaired his scholarly and 
artistic vigor. To a great extent, the remark is true. More vivid 
writing than his is hard to find ; nothing could be further from what he 
called " the pallid and emasculate scholarship of which New England 
has already had too much." 

For all this vitality, there is an aspect of his work which thorough 
criticism cannot neglect. Here and there one sometimes hears from 
people who cordially admire his writings an occasional expression of 
regret that he did not devote his exceptional powers to the execution 
of a task in itself more important. After all, these critics say, he 
has only told us — incomparably, to be sure — how European mis- 
sionaries and pioneers penetrated and tamed the American wilderness, 
and how in the end the provinces that used to be French became sub- 
ject to the Crown of England. Full of vigorous interest as all this 
is, it sometimes seems — in this age of grave constitutional and philo- 
sophic study — just a shade puerile. Boys like to read it. Nowadays 
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this is often reason enough for grown people to think it a bit the less 
worth their attention. 

In this criticism there is some apparent truth. Undoubtedly Mr. 
Parkman's first youthful purpose was, in his own words, to write 
" the history of the American forest," which incidentally should 
include the long struggle between France and ICngland. Undoubtedly 
his love for the woods pervaded his fancy to the last. Undoubtedly, 
in comparison with much that has happened on earth, these matters 
seem at first glance rather picturesque than notable, of romantic interest 
rather than of historic. To assert that they are really so, however, is 
not to understand them. A little consideration reveals them in a dif- 
ferent light. Historical phenomena of any kind must be the result 
of historical forces; and though here the historical phenomena may 
sometimes seem trivial, the historical forces that underlie ihem prove 
before long to be of prime importance. In the first place, we have 
European civilization inevitably, unwittingly overpowering the bar- 
barism of savage America. In the second place, far nearer to ourselves, 
we have the absolutism of the old French monarchy struggling to the 
death for the dominion of a conquered continent with that firmest 
known system of human rights, — the common law of England. All 
this, too, we have implied in Mr. Parkman's own pages ; to feel it so 
that we may philosophize about it to our hearts' content, we need only 
turn to him. The matters he deals with, then, are really matters 
grave enough for anybody. 

The fact that the seriousness of his work is not to all readers 
instantly apparent, however, is in itself significant. Here, and only 
here, I think, is revealed the superficiality of that commonplace criti- 
cism which declares that his illness in no way affected his achieve- 
ment. Whoever knew him, at least in his later years, must have felt 
that the man himself was as far removed as possible from that delight- 
ful but unimportant personage, the mere teller of stories. You 
could not talk with him for five minutes without feeling that he not 
only knew things, but thought about them too ; that, to a rare degree, 
he was a critic of life. In his historical work, however, this trait, 
though by no means absent if one will but search for it, is not quite 
obvious. In his later books, to be sure, it is more apparent than in 
his earlier ; implicitly, after a while, one finds it everywhere ; but to 
find it one must sometimes search. To a superficial reader, in fact, 
the luxuriant profusion of his detail — a trait which would naturally 
result from the circumstances under which his illness compelled 
Mm to work — must sometimes obscure the principles which any 
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one who knew him knows that he constantly realized to underlie 
the facts and the people he has made so vividly real. A deliberate 
practice of his, too, gives color to the superficial criticism. He 
was very sparing of generalization, of philosophic comment. For 
this he had good reason. To philosophize with certainty of convic- 
tion means to think long and hard ; to philosophize flippantly means 
not to realize the responsibility which lies on whoever dares to leave 
written records behind him. This responsibility Mr. Parkman fully 
realized; .from the beginning of his life to the end his infirmities 
forbade him sustained intensity of thought. To them, I believe, and 
only to them, we may attribute our misfortune in that this gentlest 
and ripest of our historical writers has not left us books that should 
instantly show him beyond question the gravest of our historical 
thinkers. 

III. 

Mr. Parkman's personality was so marked that any memory of it is 
worth recording. I shall ask no further justification for telling here 
what I remember of him. 

Before I ever saw him, or ever read a line of his writing, I had 
heard, like any man of my age, a good deal about him. In the first 
place, he was one of the New England historians ; and somehow these 
writers, I think, were generally held by the local public opinion of 
their time rather more profoundly respectable than anything else on 
earth. In the second place, though the actual details of his illness 
were not generally known until the publication of his autobiography, 
the fact of his illness was of course apparent. I have no earlier 
memory than of tales about him, very properly presented io my child- 
ish mind in the light of a good old-fashioned example. In spite of 
his illness, he had written his books, and was going to write more. 
In spite of his lameness, he was sometimes to be seen, walking with 
two canes, but still with a brisk step, resting at intervals for a fresh 
start. Mentally and physically, then, he was indomitable. The fruit 
of these anecdotes in my mind was that inarticulate sentiment of awful 
respect so familiar to the traditional youth of New England. 

When I first saw him, I was still an undergraduate in Harvard 
College. The circumstances of this first sight vanished from my 
memory long ago. In this very fact there is something characteristic 
of the man ; locally notable as he was, and notable too in personal 
appearance, he was very unobtrusive in address, and in general com- 
pany he was little given to talk. All I can now recall of the begin- 
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iiing of the time when to me he changed from a personage to a 
[)ersouality is that, at certain intervals, I began to meet him here and 
there ; that his strongly featured, smooth-shaven, thin face looked as 
if made for an expression of severity ; and that there was always about 
his eyes and his mouth an expression of alert, kiodly interest in what- 
ever was doing, which did away with the notion of severity altogether. 
Remarkably self-contained, you felt him after a while ; but, to a still 
more remarkable degree, not a bit self centred. For all his firmness 
of aspect, and all the reputation by which this firmness was more than 
justified, you found yourself insensibly growing to think of him chiefly 
as a keenly interested observer. Alert, observing, kindly he looked, 
whether in a private house, or in the full dignity of the Commence- 
ment stage at Harvard, where he would sit with the other Fellows of 
the Corporation behind that impressive rail on the stage of Sanders 
Theatre, which in any less dissenting atmosphere would so inevitably 
remind one of an altar. Perhaps the most vivid memory I have of 
him in those days is of how he sat one Class Day evening in a 
doorway of Holworthy Hall. He had come to Class Day with one 
of his daughters ; he did not wish to hurry her home. Very likely, 
he was pretty well tired out; but he did not look so. He sat there, 
in the dim light of the lanterns, listening to the singing of the Glee 
Club, leaning forward a little, resting one hand on his cane, talking 
very little, but just watching, with his kindly, half-amused look, the 
swarms of young people who were passing. Somehow the memory 
of his figure has clung ever since to that doorway of Holworthy. It 
was not a bit the figure of a grave, heroic historian ; it was just that 
of a quiet, kindly New England gentleman. 

Several years later I first chanced on the historian that was in him. 
Meanwhile I had grown to know him better, meeting him always 
with the pleasure that comes to one from a cordially friendly greeting, 
but never getting further. In the early autumn of 1880 he was 
abroad, collecting material, I believe, for his last books. One day I 
happened to meet him in the Luxembourg Gallery ; and by mere 
chance to stop with him before Delaroche's familiar picture of the 
death of the Due de Guise. My notion of the historical circumstance 
therein portrayed was deplorably vague. I happened to say so. 
Thereupon Mr. Parkman began to tell the story with the vividness 
so familiar in his writings. All the essential details of time and place 
were at his tongue's end, — picturesque little touches, too, of what this 
personage and that said or wrote. It was such a bit of story-telling as 
now and then you hear from an eyewitness, — just as vividly real as 
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if he had lived at the court of Henri III. If it had laiu in the direct 
course of his professional study, it would have been remarkable ; 
lying, as it did, a little beyond his actual province of work, it was 
astonishing. You began to wonder whether, iu that stirring imagina- 
tion of his, he had stored away all the picturesque facts of recorded 
history. Very likely his accurate knowledge of the Guise times was 
a matter of chance. It was a chance, though, which happened to be 
very impressive, — all the more because of the extraordinary power of 
oral composition which had come to him from the frequent necessity of 
dictating rather than actually writing his books. 

For several years after this, I have but two distinct memories of 
him, — one general, the other individual. The first is of his presidency 
of the St. Botolph Club in Boston. Founded early in 1880, for the 
purpose of bringing together men genuinely interested in literature 
and art, it contained in its earlier years many of the most interesting 
men in New England. Mr. Parkman was its first President. His 
health did not allow him often to attend the larger meetings of the 
club, which at that time occurred every Saturday evening. What one 
remembers, then, is the pleasant stir which would go through the room 
when now and then he would unexpectedly appear. He would gen- 
erally sit on a sofa, leaning back perhaps a shade more languidly than 
one commonly remembers him. He would talk, with more animation 
than usual, to whoever chanced to be near at hand. He would greet 
whoever approached with a cheeriness which made one feel as if the 
pleasure of meeting were mutual. Here, as everywhere else, it was 
the man whose presence that you felt, and not the historian. Little 
by little you began to wonder whether the grave, heroic personage 
of your youthful tradition could possibly be identical with this alert, 
kindly, quietly sympathetic human being. 

My other distinct memory of him, in these years, is perhaps too 
complacently personal for record. One afternoon iu the first months 
of my married life, when I happened to be alone at home, his card was 
brought to me. A moment later he came up stairs to the little library 
where I was sitting. He did not stay long, he said very little. I was 
a bit conscious, I suppose, and I rather think there was a moment or 
two of conscious silence. The fact that he came in person, though, to 
wish God speed to a pair of young friends just beginning their mar- 
ried life seems to me worth remembering. Just that sort of friendly 
kindness is not so common in New England as to be commonplace. 

It was only during the last two or three summers of his life that I 
saw him with anything approaching intimacy. In " The Half-Century 
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of Conflict " he mentions tliat he wrote at least part of his story of 
Sir William Pepperell's conquest of Louisbourg in the old house 
that in Pepperell's day was the county seat of Benning Wentworth, 
Governor of New Hampshire. Then he goes on to write some 
pleasant descriptions of the country about the mouth of the Piscata- 
qua. The old Wentworth house, some few years ago, passed into the 
possession of Mr. Parlsman's son in law. Mr. Parkman found the 
region pleasant and restful. He slept there more soundly than else- 
where. So he would come and stay there for weeks at a time ; and 
there as a neighbor, I saw him constantly. 

The old house is a large, rambling structure, absolutely without the 
pseudo-classic dignity and proportion which distinguish most of the 
architecture of Colonial New England, and for that very reason it is 
perhaps the most romantic, unexpected mansion which has survived 
here from the time of George II. It lies rather low on a point of 
land which separates Little Harbor — the smaller of the two outlets 
of the Piscataqua — from a tidal creek that runs two or three miles 
inland, to lose itself in salt meadows. When the tide is low, creek and 
harbor alike are almost dry ; but when the tide is high there is no bet- 
ter water anywhere for rowing and sailing ; and the constant variety of 
aspect which comes from this daily contrast combines with the romantic 
air of the old house, half hidden by lilac bushes almost as old as itself, 
to give the region a charm peculiarly its own. 

In this environment, so pleasantly fitting for the historian whose 
chief work dealt with the colonial times of whose memory the region 
is full, Mr. Parkman was seen oftenest, perhaps, in a character as 
remote as possible from the humdrum dignity of history. While he 
was rarely able to walk much, his arms and chest were generally 
in prime condition. On crutches, or at best with the help of a cane, 
he would come briskly down to the pier, where a small fleet of small 
boats was constantly lying ; he would seat himself in a queer, non- 
descript little row-boat made to suit him by a local genius ; and he 
would pull himself about for hours at a time, or perhaps anchor him- 
self and fish contentedly, as long as the tide served, for small cod or 
perch. His personal appearance at these moments may be inferred 
from an incident that amused him one day. At some little distance 
from home he observed a fisherman hauling in lobster-pots, and row- 
ing alongside to watch his luck, was much impressed by the man's stal- 
wart honesty in carefully measuring every lobster with a foot rule, and 
throwing overboard all that were not indubitably of full legal size. 
After a friendly interview, the couple parted company. A few days 
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later, Mr. Parkman discovered that the exceptional stalwartness of 
this fisherman's honesty was at least partly due to the fact that the 
man had mistaken him for an official inspector of the local fisheries. 

When one met Mr. Parkman thus taking his ease, one grew aware 
of a certain boyish freshness of feeling and nature in him. If he 
caught sight of you on the shore, or in a passing boat, he would wave 
his hand with a jolly sort of greeting, or perhaps, if you were near 
enough, would shout a friendly word or two. As I have said before, 
too, the vigor with which he would send his boat through the water, 
paying scant respect to the swift tidal currents of the Piscataqua, won 
the instant, lasting admiration of athletic boys. You felt instinctively 
that the man was enjoying tliis simple open-air pleasure as keenly as 
if he were a child of ten ; that the mere fun of pulling himself about 
the rockbound little harbor, and of playing with the far from sportive 
fish still to be caught thiere, was enough to make the days when he 
could do it worth living. 

Or perhaps you would yourself be rowing past the old Wentworth 
place, and would find him sitting on the pier, with the lilacs, and the 
great chimneys with their wilderness of rambling roof, behind him. 
You would stop to pass the time of day, as the saying is, to talk for a 
few minutes of whatever might turn up. As likely as not, the subject 
would be the last new novel or story that was really amusing. For 
Mr. Parkman liked to be amused, and found few things more amusing 
than a good, rattling story read aloud to him. Here, without any 
affectation of literary doctrine, his taste was romantic. If I remember 
rightly, he had small patience with that considerable body of modern 
fiction which gravely claims the right to bore you. If he had ever 
seemed self-conscious enough to warrant such a surmise, you might 
sometimes have ventured to wonder whether the consciousness that, as 
a serious historian, he had never presumed to bore anybody, might 
not have whetted his indignation at solemn scribblers of pretentious 
make-believe. Such an idea, though, could never have occurred to 
you in his presence. The normal impersonality, the animated ob- 
jectivity of his talk, the frank, idiomatic raciness of his phrase, the 
wholesomeness of his nature, made you forget that he had ever written 
anything. You thought of him, by and by, just as a remarkably 
friendly human being. You forgot even that he was not exactly of 
an" age with you. Like his own literary style, which kept pace so 
sensitively with the best literary feeling of his day, the man himself 
was steadily contemporary. 

There were times, too, far fewer than one would wish, when one 
saw him even more intimately. In the midst of all this vigorous 
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open-air life, he was really an invalid still. If you happened to call 
at the house when he was staying there, the chances were that he 
would not appear. Sometimes, doubtless, he was at work. Oftener 
I take it, he was resting, or struggling with the malady which so often 
made even the excitement of meeting anybody the source of acute 
suffering. It is only since one has read his autobiography, however, 
that one can realize what his suffering was ; in real life one never 
caught a glimpse of it. Either one did not see him at all, and inferred 
that he was a bit indisposed ; or perhaps one found him very silent ; 
beyond this, there was nothing to suggest that he was not as strong, 
as well, as the best of us. Now and then, however, — generally when 
his lameness bothered him more than usual, — he liked you to come 
and sit with him a little while. I saw him thus alone perhaps half 
a dozen times. 

The last time of all I remember best. It was a few weeks before 
his seventieth birthday. I-had been taking tea near by, and, hearing 
that he was laid up for the moment, ventured over to see him while 
I smoked my cigar. I found him quite by himself, and seemingly glad 
of a visitor ; for, in the growing twilight of that August evening, he 
talked more than I ever remember to have heard him talk at once 
before. As always, in his talk with me, he had something to say 
about Harvard. Like any man of his time and traditions, he had more 
doubts than a few concerning the quality of youth which is now grow- 
ing up even in that most respectable institution of learning. Just at 
that moment, however, he was full of interest in a new book of college 
stories, which told most sympathetically of Harvard life as a con- 
temporary undergraduate sees it ; and to Mr. Parkman's mind — as 
Well as to mine — they had two very reassuring merits : they could 
not possibly bore you, and they could not possibly have been written 
by anybody but a gentleman. So our last words about Harvard were 
cheerful ones: however languishing the finer traditions sometimes 
seem, they show themselves there, ever and again, as freshly vital 
as ever. 

Then, somehow, the talk turned upon the Puritans. Some little 
time before, I had written a short life of Cotton Mather. Little as I 
had found in Mather's faith or practice which I could literally or 
actually share, I had found in the strength of his conservative enthu- 
siasm something which commanded my heartiest sympathy. Now 
what in the end I found most sympathetic in Mr. Parkman him- 
self was the enthusiastic strength of his conservative feelings. No one 
ever seemed to me more heartily to hate the folly of abstractions, 
more prudently to dread the sacrifice of what we know, for all its 
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faults and errors, to be present good, for the sake of conceivable, but 
in no wise certain, future benefit. The trait I have in mind, whicli 
pervaded his serious talk, animates his well known writings about 
Woman's Suffrage. When it came to talking of the Mathers, however, 
I found, as I had found before, that he could not in any way share my 
sympathy for the conquered orthodoxy of New England. Their 
narrowness, their pettiness, their limits, their tyranny, and above all 
their absurdities, were to him almost the sum of their character. 
Sewall's Diary either amused or provoked him. What seemed to me 
the noble side of it — the passionate eagerness to preserve unaltered 
what the Puritans believed to be their divinely sanctioned system of 
faith and government — Mr. Parkman could not quite appreciate or 
care for. He did not like the Puritans; and what he did not like 
he could fervently condemn. He could not feel, as I felt, that what I 
liked best in him — his wholesome conservatism of impulse — differed 
from what I liked in them only as the nineteenth century differs from 
the seventeenth. In truth, I take it, this instinctive dislike of Puri- 
tan dogma and character marked him as a man of an older generation 
than at first he seemed. He was old enough to remember the days 
when, in New England, orthodox Calvinistic bigotry was actually 
dangerous to the freedom of thought in which both he and I believed. 
So to him the Puritans were once for all what Secessionists are to the 
surviving Republicans of the early days. 

One more passage, in the talk of that evening I remember. Speak- 
ing somehow about ihe time of the Rebellion, he said very simply that 
to his mind one of the chiefly deplorable things about our civil war 
was that it had disturbed, had dimmed, the concrete ideal of character 
and conduct traditionally kept before the youth of America. Up 
to the war, the one great ideal figure had always been the figure 
of Washington, — a figure alike worthy for its moral dignity and for 
its personal. Since the war, he said, we have heard too little of 
Washington ; that is almost the worst thing the war has done for us. 
For the less, as Americans, we think of Washington, the worse for 
America. 

So he talked on ; and by and by I took leave of him in the dusk. 
I never saw him again. 

Too personal for record these slight remembrances may seem. Yet, 
if they serve to tell how the solemnly traditional personage called 
"Parkman" could merge insensibly into the friend whose loss came 
as a personal grief, they may perhaps serve, in time to come, better 
to preserve his memory than if they had been left unwritten. 

1894. Barrett Wendell. 



